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^durational Sfeuts ana Eotfortal Comment 

THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 

The regular meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in Chicago during 
the week of March 17. The inspectors of secondary schools 
prepared the list of approved schools without attempting to 
secure from each school a full statement of its operations. 
All of the schools on the approved list of last year were con- 
tinued for one year. The same procedure was adopted by the 
Commission on Higher Institutions. Only the institutions 
under warning and new applications for admission to the list 
were taken up for special consideration. In the Commission 
on Higher Institutions full reports were received from personal 
inspections of about twenty-five institutions. This represents a 
vigorous and progressive policy on the part of the Association 
and is proving very helpful in checking up the list of higher 
institutions. 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of 
educational publications. The series, including also the Elementary School Journal and the 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, is under a joint editorial committee and covers the 
entire field of educational interests. 
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The general sessions of the Association were devoted to 
the discussion of problems of organization which are coming 
up in view of the enlargement of the secondary schools. 
Especial attention was given on two of the programs to the 
organization of the junior college. Principal Davis, of Grand 
Rapids, read a paper describing the rapid growth of the junior 
college connected with his own school and pointed out the 
problems that arise when the junior college is associated with 
the public high school. 

President Wood, of Stephens College, presented a report 
which is to be the basis of an elaborate study by the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula during the coming year. 
In this paper President Wood advocated a thoroughgoing 
reorganization of the whole school system so as to make it 
possible for students to enter upon their professional training in 
schools of law, medicine, and engineering at an earlier date 
than is possible under the present school organization. A net 
gain of two years was advocated. By the consolidation of 
the courses in the lower schools, it was pointed out, an ele- 
mentary education can undoubtedly be completed in six years, 
after which the high-school and college courses can be com- 
pleted in eight years. 

The effects of the war on schools was made the sub- 
ject of an elaborate study by the inspectors of secondary 
schools, and the report of this study was presented by Professor 
C. O. Davis, secretary of the inspectors. Mr. Davis' paper will 
be published in full very shortly. In the meantime one or two 
items of special interest may be selected from the table which 
he presented to the Association to indicate something of the 
character of the material which has been collected. A total of 
1,134 schools reported. A number of these have introduced 
new elements into their curricula as a result of the war. 
Others have enlarged certain of their courses, while in some 
cases there has been a decrease in the amount of work given. 
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Thus, 526 schools report a notable decrease in German, 416 
in Latin, 202 in mathematics, and 147 in natural science. 
The decrease in natural science was due apparently in large 
part to the difficulty in securing science teachers, as shown by 
the fact that 558 schools report difficulty in securing teachers 
in this group of subjects. The subjects which have increased 
most notably are commercial work, reported by 518 schools; 
French, reported by 436; sciences, reported by 249; household 
arts, reported by 205; and social science, reported by 155. 
In general, the tendency has been during the past year to 
increase the practical subjects and to curtail somewhat the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum. One incidental item 
in Mr. Davis' report refers to changes in school organization. 
Last year 172 schools had Saturday classes; this year 114 have 
such classes. The building of schools has been practically at 
a standstill; 288 report themselves as prevented from putting 
up buildings already planned, while 23 1 more indicate that they 
are very much in need of additional equipment. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN RICHMOND, INDIANA 

One of the earliest junior high schools in the United States 
was organized in the Garfield School of Richmond, Indiana. 
The Board of Education in that city now finds that it must 
enlarge the facilities for junior-high-school work. It has the 
alternative of enlarging the present building or of locating this 
type of work in entirely new centers. The plan for enlarging 
the present building was announced some time ago, but in the 
interval it has appeared to be a wiser policy to locate two junior 
high schools outside of the central section of the city. The 
statement made by the Board of Education to the people of 
Richmond is so suggestive as a general statement of the kind 
of problem with which this type of school has to deal that it is 
worth while to quote at length the argument which is presented 
by the Board for a change in policy from that which was 
announced some years ago: 
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Two new junior high schools, which will accommodate 1,000 pupils 
each, will be built in Richmond, it was made known in a statement made 
by the Richmond Board of Education Saturday. The present school, known 
as Garfield at Twelfth and Southern streets, will be utilized for other pur- 
poses. 

The board has secured options on two pieces of ground, one in the east 
part and one in the west part of the city, upon which the buildings will be 
erected. There will be enough ground bought and the buildings will be 
erected in such a manner that they may be enlarged to suit the needs of the 
growing community. 

Members of the Board of Education would not discuss the proposal 
other than to issue the following formal statement: 

"Two years ago the Board of Education decided to build a new junior 
high school on the ground adjoining the present Garfield School and had 
some tentative plans prepared for this purpose. It was proposed to buy all 
the property adjoining the present building up to the alley on the north, 
clear the same and cover it with a new modern building that would be joined 
to the present building. The new part, together with the old building, was to 
accommodate the seventh and eighth grades which are now housed in the 
Garfield Building, and also the ninth grade, which is, at present, a part of 
the senior high school. This would give a building accommodating a total of 
about 1,100 pupils. The Board had actually purchased some property and 
had torn down three houses adjoining the Garfield School and was proceeding 
with the building plans when they were ordered to discontinue by the State 
Council of Defense. Since the war has closed, interest has revived in the 
community in the new school project and the Board of Education has been 
at work on it for the last few months. 

" Some objections have appeared in the two years since the plan was 
first adopted that make the desirability of carrying it out as then planned 
very questionable. 

" First. There is not enough ground at Twelfth and A streets, even if the 
Board carried out the original plan of buying all the property up to the alley 
on the north side of the present property. There could be no playground, 
the plans of the building would have to conform to the limitations of the lot, 
and the building itself would lack a dignified setting. 

"The war has brought out the fact that we need in our schools more 
adequate physical education than we have yet had, and no program of 
physical education in the future will be satisfactory that does not provide 
outdoor gymnastic facilities. The playground at Twenty-second and A is the 
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only playground for both junior- and senior-high-school pupils that is owned 
by the Board of Education. 

"The defects that existed in the tentative plans the Board had had 
drawn two years ago for this site were due chiefly to the attempt to set a large 
building into an inadequate lot. The same problem confronted the architect 
that planned the present senior high school, and many criticisms of it are 
directed at features made necessary by the limitations of the site on which it 
was built. 

" Furthermore, it does not seem proper for the city of Richmond to spend 
a quarter of a million of dollars or more for a building that will simply be an 
annex to an older building and that will not have the proper setting that such 
a building should have. 

"Second. A large junior high school located at Twelfth and A will not 
adequately care for the future growth of the schools. We now have ready 
to enter the junior high school almost 900 children. The proposed addition 
together with the old building would only accommodate 1,100 or 1,200 at 
the outside. Within three or four years this building would be overcrowded 
and the city would have to build a second junior high school. With a large 
building, centrally located, it would be almost impossible to locate another 
junior high school where it would not encroach on the territory naturally 
served by the large central building. Very little or practically no expansion 
of plant can take place on the site at Twelfth and A streets. 

"Third. A large central junior high school would violate to some extent 
the purposes for which a junior high school exists. The junior high school 
is an intermediate school comprising the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
and has as one of its purposes the bringing of education closer to the children 
of those grades than the centralized senior high school has been able to do. 
In other words, while the elementary school, housing the first six grades of 
the school course, should be conveniently located so that the smaller children 
will not have far to walk, and while the senior high school, housing the last 
three years of the course, can be centrally located because the older children 
can come the longer distance, the junior high school, in bridging the gap 
between the first six years of the curriculum and the last three, should be 
placed as closely as can be to the districts from which the children that make 
it up are drawn. 

"To get enough land to provide for sufficient playground space and a 
proper setting for the buildings, the Board of Education found that they 
must go to the edge of the city. Five acres, according to the best authority, 
is the minimum playground that should surround a junior high school. 
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To build one large school on the edge of the city would seriously inconve- 
nience the children living on the other side, many of whom are ready to enter 
the junior high school at about ten or eleven years of age. Accordingly, the 
Board of Education has adopted the plan of building two junior high schools, 
one on the east side and one on the west side of the city. By this plan they 
are enabled to go into the outskirts of the city on either side and secure 
adequate ground both for playgrounds and for an adequate and dignified 
setting for the building. Furthermore, they propose to adopt plans for the 
schools which will ultimately accommodate 1,000 pupils each and build only 
such parts of these plans as will take care of the present needs, having the 
plans drawn so that it will be a simple matter to enlarge the buildings as the 
community grows. The Board has already secured options on tracts of 
ground comprising a total of about twelve acres for very little, if any more 
money than it would take to buy the additional ground at Twelfth and A, 
which would be necessary to carry out the original plan of the central school. 
"A second advantage of the two-school plan is that it will bring three 
additional years of schooling to the children of the West Side who have for 
years been compelled to come across the city as soon as they have completed 
the sixth grade. In other words, a child on the West Side will not need to 
come to the senior high school until he has completed the ninth grade instead 
of, as now, coming across town as soon as he has completed the sixth grade. 

"The members of the Board of Education have carefully considered the 
fact that there are some advantages in building the central school at Twelfth 
and A streets and that there are some disadvantages in the two-school plan. 
Some of the advantages of building a central school at Twelfth and A are that 
the School Board now owns the site and that three buildings have been torn 
down to enlarge this site. Furthermore, the location is central and one to 
which the community at large is accustomed. There are, however, plans 
under consideration which will make use of the Garfield Building in the 
future, and the Board felt that the advantages of the central building, just 
mentioned, are offset by the very much greater advantage that will result 
from a larger building space, adequate playgrounds, and, most important of 
all, the adoption of a plan looking toward the future rather than one providing 
for the immediate present. 

"The disadvantages in the two-school plan are that it will cost slightly 
more to build the junior high school when it is divided into two buildings 
than to build it all as one. It will also cost somewhat more in operating 
expenses to operate two small schools rather than one large central school. 
Both of these factors of extra cost, however, will steadily decrease relatively 
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as the schools grow and expand to their normal size. Again, the Board 
thought that these disadvantages were outweighed by the advantage resulting 
from a plan that will bring immediate benefit to the West-Side children and 
that would provide for the future growth of the Richmond schools. 

"The whole problem has been given the very careful consideration of the 
Board ever since the armistice was signed, and many possible solutions 
have been proposed and discussed. One of the most important suggestions, 
and one which appeared in the newspapers, was that the Board should utilize 
the present senior high school building for a junior high school and build a 
new senior high school at the edge of town where land can be obtained easily. 
This is not feasible, as the present senior-high-school building is overcrowded 
with an enrolment of a little more than 800 pupils, while the new junior high 
school would easily have an enrolment of about 900 pupils to begin with, so 
that the present senior high school could not begin to accommodate the new 
junior school. This plan also would have the disadvantage of centralizing 
the junior high school and not looking forward to the growth of the city in the 
next ten or fifteen years. 

"The arguments in favor of the two-school plan are: 

"First, plenty of playground. 

"Second, plenty of building space so that the architect will not be 
hampered in planning the best kind of building possible and so that the 
building can have its proper setting. 

"Third, junior-high-school advantages brought closer to the homes of 
the children entering it, particularly the children of the West Side. 

" Fourth, provision for the later growth of the schools during the next 
ten or fifteen years. 

"The Board feels that the advantages of the present location and the 
central school are only temporary and will disappear as the years go by, and 
that in adopting the two-school plan it is planning wisely both for the present 
and for the future of the Richmond schools." 

AMERICANIZATION AND ELIMINATION OF ILLITERACY 

The Department of the Interior has undertaken a vigorou 
campaign for the Americanization of foreigners and for the 
elimination of illiteracy. The necessity of both of these types 
of educational work was clearly demonstrated during the war, 
and the development of a spirit of nationalism gave impetus 
to the movement for overcoming our national lack of a univer- 
sal education for citizenship. 
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The facts on which this campaign is based have been set 
forth in a number of government publications. The following 
extracts are quoted from a circular sent out by the Department 
of the Interior. The circular cannot be quoted in full. These 
paragraphs will indicate something of its content. 

Eight and a half million persons in the United States over ten years 
of age cannot read a newspaper, billboard, car card, sign, booklet, or letter 
in the American language. Five and a half millions of them cannot read 
anything in any language. 

These astounding facts demand the immediate consideration of the 
nation. The war has demonstrated some of the dangers from large numbers 
of foreign-born persons who have not been assimilated or Americanized. It 
has also brought to light thousands upon thousands of native-born Americans 
who cannot read or write. 

These illiterates and aliens outnumber all the people in Nevada, Wyom- 
ing, Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Maine, Florida, Connecticut, and Washing- 
ton combined. They exceed the total population of the Dominion of Canada. 
As voters their ballots will outweigh the influence of greater New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago in national affairs. 

Such people must be educated at least sufficiently to read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and American newspapers and to know something 
of what it means to be an American. 

This problem is national. The South leads in illiterates. The North 
leads is non-English speaking. Seventeen and one-fourth per cent of the 
people of the east South Central States are illiterate, but 15.8 per cent of the 
people in Passaic, New Jersey, cannot read, speak, or write English. Sixteen 
per cent of the people of the South Atlantic States are illiterate, and so are 
13.2 per cent of the people of Lawrence and Fall River, Massachusetts. 

These civic and economic "seconds" are beyond all help from printed 
warnings or advice in the English language. Their ignorance and inaccessi- 
bility to essential public information are constant drags upon progress. 

parent-teachers' associations 
The problem of providing a suitable program for parent- 
teachers' associations is one which school principals recognize 
as very difficult. Unless such associations find productive 
work, they frequently become sources of annoyance to the 
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faculty and of disturbance to the schools. It would be in- 
teresting to compare programs that have been found to be 
advantageous. As a first step in this direction the following 
statement may be quoted from Our Public Schools, the offi- 
cial publication of the schools of Oakland, California: 

Parent-teachers' associations, forty-one of which are active in Oakland, 
are organized into state branches and these in turn into a national congress. 
These associations aim at co-operation between home and school and are 
pervaded by "a social spirit which eliminates considerations of class, religion, 
and nationality, and brings all together upon a common plane of interest in 
the welfare of children. " That the forty-one parent-teacher associations of 
Oakland have done much toward developing a competent democracy is 
plainly demonstrated by the following list of their achievements: 

1. They have established an advisory board to which any community 
may carry local problems, such as a better kindergarten or much-needed 
clubrooms. This board becomes the channel through which such matters 
are referred to the Board of Education. 

2. They have established through the Speakers' Bureau a course of 
lectures, including speakers from the University Extension Department, 
Mills College, and the Board of Education. These lectures are delivered 
before single clubs or to groups of three clubs. 

3. They hold annually a reciprocity luncheon. Here they entertain as 
guests a representative of every parent-teacher association around the bay. 
Each principal in the Oakland schools is granted a half-holiday to attend 
this meeting. This brings together parents and teachers of Oakland, as well 
as workers from other cities. 

4. They conducted during 1917-1918 Saturday morning movie matinees 
when such films as "The Bluebird" were shown for 5 cents. The Oakland 
Transfer Company gave transportation to the children free. 

5. They established in one school the system of pantry shelves. Both 
students and parents contributed jelly, rolls, fruit, etc., which were sold at 
school at noon. The proceeds went to a scholarship fund, i.e., it helped to 
keep in high school some pupil the necessity for whose services at home 
would otherwise have prevented school attendance. 

6. They co-operated in a pattern exchange conducted one-half hour 
before each mothers' meeting. Here mothers brought patterns which their 
growing children could no longer use. These were carefully filed and reissued 
to other mothers. 
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7. They successfully conducted in one association a cafeteria, serving at 
cost hot lunches to from 100 to 150 pupils a day. They also serve once a 
month a mothers' luncheon at 25 cents, the proceeds of which go to the 
cafeteria. 

8. They observe, in more than twenty-five parent-teacher associations 
a fathers' night once a semester or oftener. It is sometimes marked by a 
program with formal speakers; at others by a dinner, and again by a dance, 
the early evening being devoted to the children and the latter part to the 
fathers and mothers. It has proven a well-attended meeting and a pro- 
nounced success. 

A COMMITTEE ON HISTORY 

We are asked to publish the following announcement: 

A committee on history and education for citizenship in the schools has 
recently been appointed as the result of the co-operation of the American 
Historical Association, the National Board for Historical Service, and the 
Commission on a National Program for Education of the National 
Education Association to make a study of the whole problem of the content 
and method of history teaching in the elementary, high, normal, and night 
schools. Although the war has given a certain impetus to the study of history 
and has increased the general interest in matters historical, it is also true that 
there is a widespread dissatisfaction with the present history program, and 
if that program is to be modified by historical scholars, immediate action is 
necessary. This committee has, therefore, been formed with the expectation 
that it will prepare a preliminary report within the next three or four months 
covering the much-needed changes, to be followed by a more complete report 
at a later period. Conferences will be held in different parts of the country 
with a view to getting in touch with the actual situation. The membership 
of the committee, as it is at present constituted, consists of: Professor S. B. 
Harding, formerly of the University of Indiana; Professor W. C. Bagley, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Professor F. S. Bogardus, of the 
Indiana State Normal School; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Virginia; Professor G. S. Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota; Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Joseph Schafer, of the University of Oregon; and Dr. D. C. Knowl- 
ton, supervisor of social sciences, Newark, New Jersey. 

The co-operation of administrators, teachers, and others who may be 
interested is earnestly solicited. Address all communications to the Secretary 
at the Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 



